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SHRMON 


PREACHED ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF DU PAGE, WILL CO.,, ILL., 


BY 


REV. EDWIN R. DAVIS. 


“For ask now of the days that are past.” —Deut. iv:82. 

With hearts deeply sensible that the good hand of the Lord has 
been with His people in this community in the days that are past, 
with grateful memories of His great goodness and mercy to them in 
these bygone years, and with, tender and hallowed recollections of 
those who have passed over the river before us, we come to-day to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Du Page, and to review the first fifty years of its 
history. 

I begin my narrative with a brief reference to the early settlement 
of what now constitutes the parish of this church. 

The old County of Cook, of which it was then a part, was organ- 
ized early in 1831. It embraced the territory now covered by the 
counties of. Lake, McHenry, Du Page, Cook, Will, Kankakee and 
Troquois, and was divided into three election districts, named Chicago, 
Hickory Creek (also known as Yankee Settlement), and Du Page 
River. In the spring of 1830 came the first settlers into this neigh- 
borhood, called the Forks of the DuPage, and afterwards, Fountain- 
dale. They were Stephen J. and Willard Scott, and their father, from 
Grosse Point, now Evanston, Ralph Stowell and Pearce Hawley. Mr. 
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Hawley was an old soldier of the War of 1812, is remembered as a 
warm-hearted man, a good neighbor, and was a member of the 
Methodist Church. The first religious meetings in this neighborhood 
were held in his housé, and it was also the resting place of the early 
Methodist ministers when passing through. 

In 1885 Joseph Smith and Sidney Ridgeon came along, stayed 
over night in the settlement, and preached their peculiar doctrines. 
Mr. Hawley and his neighbor Clark turned Mormons, and went to 
Nauvoo; but when, afterwards, Brigham Young declared for polygamy, 
they left that people. 

In the spring of 1831, Israel P. Blodgett took up the claim now 
known as the Captain Boardman farm; but, as his wife desired to be 
nearer their neighbors, he sold this to Mr. Boardman and bought the 
one now known as the Abner Royce farm, and on it resided until he 
removed to Downer’s Grove. Robert Strong and his young bride left 
Western New York in May, 1831; came from Buffalo to Chicago on a 
schooner, arriving there on July 2d, and, on the last of that month, 
settled on the farm where he has since continued to reside. In the 
autumn of this year came Henry Boardman, Seth Wescott and John 
Dudley. The Rey. Isaac Scarritt, in 1832, located next to Mr. Strong 
on the east; and, the same year, Captain John Barber located on 
Barber's Corners; Isaac Clark, and others of the Vermont colony, 
Simon Ferrill and Jonathan Royce, arrived. 

The great stream of emigration had now begun to flow from the 
Eastern States to these wonder-lands of the prairies. The completion 
of the Erie Canal, and its success as a grand commercial enterprise, 
greatly increased both travel and commerce between the Kast and the 
West, and stimulated the Legislature of Illinois to push on the com- 
pletion of its own canal, as recommended by Gov. Bond as early as 
1818. 

But the breaking out of the Indian War, in the spring of 1882, 
naturally filled the minds of the few settlers with alarm, and for a 
short time prevented their friends in the East from joining them. 
This alarm was increased by the horrid massacre of fifteen of the 
settlers on Indian Creek, on the 21st of May of this year, and led toa 
hasty flight of most of the settlers in this locality to Fort Dearborn for 
safety. That faithful friend of the whites, Ap’takesick, or “Half Day,” 
who used in olden times with his band to camp on the tongue of land 
at the confluence of the branches of the DuPage river, came in the 
night to the house of Mr. Blodgett and warned him of the coming foe. 
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Mr. Blodgett aroused his hired man and his son Henry—a boy of 
eleven summers (now the Hon. Henry W. Blodgett, Judge of the 
United States District Court), and sent them on horseback in different 
directions to alarm the neighborhood. Another messenger from Plain- 
field also dashed through the settlement, and increased the panic. 

The story of the hasty flight of the ‘people, of their uncomfortable 
sojouin in the crowded quarters of the little Fort, of the coming with 
the troops of General Scott, of the new enemy, the Asiatic cholera, 
which afterwards drove the people away from the Fort faster than the 
Indians drove them into it, of the building of the block house at 
Naperville, and the scare over, of the peace and the plenty which filled 
the young settlement that autumn following these exciting scenes, are 
facts fresh in the memories of the fathers present to-day, and need no 
further remarks on this occasion. 

Leister Peet and Samuel Goodrich came in the autumn of 1831. 
Mr. Peet, the next winter, taught a private school at Capt. Naper's. 
Mr. Goodrich, delighted with the country, returned to Vermont to lead 
his family and friends here the next spring. He set out with them to 
return, when, hearing of the Indian war, he stopped -in Ohio until it 
was over, and then came on, arriving here in the fall of that year. 
He and his friends were called the Vermont colony. In the spring of 
1833, the young settlement received a large addition to its members, 
among them the Rey. Nathaniel Catlin Clark and others from his 
neighborhood. Before the arrival of Rev. Mr. Clark, the Rey. Aratas 
Kent, a Presbyterian missionary, who settled at Galena on April 18, 
1829, and organized a Presbyterian church there of six members in 
1882, paid a visit to this place and preached to a few of the neighbors 
who gathered together in the schoolhouse, where soon after the Rev. 
Jeremiah Porter preached, and paid his first visit to this young com- 
munity. Rey. Mr. Kent continued his ride on horseback to Chicago, 
was greatly rejoiced to find Rev. Mr. Porter there prosecuting his good 
work, and soon returned to Galena. 

The hickory log school-house, around which are gathered many 
happy memories of those early days, was built late in the fall of 1882, 
and stood on the south side of the road, and very near to the line 
between the farms of Mr. Blodgett and Samuel Goodrich. This was 
the first public school-house built in old Cook County, and was the 
property of the first organized public school district of that county. 
The organization of this district was effected mainly through the influ- 
ence of Capt. Boardman, who was one of the first county commission- 
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ers of the county. It stands to-day as district number one in Will 
County. Morgan Babcock was the first teacher. 

A majority of the first settlers in this neighborhood were from 
Vermont. Mr. Blodgett, originally counted as a member of the fam- 
ous Hampshire Colony, was from Massachusetts; Mr. Strong and 
wife, Mr. Roye and family, Col. Smith, Mr. Sprague and others coming 
later from New York. ~*~ 

Rev. N. C. Clark was commissioned by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society to labor in Cook County aud the region adjacent. On 
his arrival, he entered at once upon his work, for which he was hap- 
pily well fitted. A graduate of Middlebury College and Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, he was thoroughly furnished for the arduous labors 
before him. He was a man of sound judgment, vigorous in mind as 
in body, who had the courage of his convictions, and now, in the prime 
of young manhood, he was a model home missionary. He stood high 
in the estimation of the pioneers, but some of them shrewdly remarked 
that he put more theology in his sermons than was necessary for a 
new country, a fault not wholly confined to pioneer preachers. Both 
he and the Rev. Jeremiah Porter, the great-grandson of President 
Edwards, were worthy sons of their puritan sires, and were now enter- 
ing upon careers of wide-reaching usefulness. Both have since been 
the fathers of churches not a few, the founders of schools, and the 
winners of many souls to Christ. Both learned in those early days to 
endure hardness as good soldiers, while they made their way on horse- 
back over the wild prairies to many a gathering of the pioneers, to 
whom they ministered in holy things. 

And here it may be said that, with very few exceptions, the early 
settlers of this parish were men and women of high and noble charac- 
ter, well fitted to lay the foundations of school and church and state. 
They were intelligent, enterprising, generous and pure minded, and 
dwelt and toiled together in great harmony and friendship. 

And now, I call you who are gathered here to-day, by a vigorous 
use of your imagination, to behold this land, the new home of these 
fathers and mothers, in its original ewe and see it in its glory as 
they saw it. 

The two branches of the Du Page river soon come together and 
then make their way to mingle their waters with those of the Dlinois. 


' These branches are fed with living springs, and move with gentle flow 


through small valleys covered with a most luxuriant growth of vegeta- 
tion. These valleys are fringed with groves of beautiful timber, 
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beyond which stretch the prairies with richest soil, covered with native 
grasses and a great variety of wild flowers, some of which are in blos- 
som every month during the season until frost comes. In mid- 
summer, the whole atmosphere is fragrant with sweet odors, filled 
with the songs of native birds and the humming of busy bees, who 
find their homes and store their honey-treasures in the hollow trees of 
the forest. Such a summer sky! such fleecy clouds as adorned these 
heavens, the fit chariots of the angels. on their errands of mercy to 
men; such splendid rainbows after the storms, such matchless beauty 
of mingled colors in the western sky as the sun goes down in the 
streaming flames of fire, mortal eyes never on earth saw excelled and 
seldom equalled. 

Fish abound in the rivers; deer, wild turkeys, quails, grouse, 
and in spring and autumn, wild geese and ducks are very numerous. 
Wild cats and wolves warn the settler to keep a sharp eye on his pigs 
and lambs. And while the exceptionally severe winter of 1880 and 
1831 destroyed vast. quantities of game, yet. the remnant so rapidly 
increased, that prairie and woods were well supplied with wild animals 
at the period of which I now speak. Such a land as this was, is 
counted a paradise by the lazy red man. No wonder he was loth to 
leave it forever! 

The narrative of the organization of the church, I copy from the 
original records, which are doubtless in the handwriting of the Rev. 
N.C. Clark. By request of a number of persons at DuPage to be 
organized into a church of Christ, the Rey. Jeremiah Porter, the Rev. 
N. C. Clark, missionaries of Cook County, and the Rev. Calvin W. Bab- 
bit, of Tazewell County, met, and after prayer and some appropriate 
remarks, proceed to examine the credentials of application. The fol- 
lowing named persons were received by’letter: Israel P. Blodgett, 
Avici Blodgett, Lucetta Barber, Robert Strong, Caroline W. Strong, 
Constant Abbott, Isaac Clark, Clarrisa R. Clark, Leister Peet, Henry 
H. Goodrich, Thankful S. Goodrich, Eliza S. Goodrich, Samuel 
Goodrich, Lydia Goodrich, Pomroy Goodrich and Lucy M. Goodrich, 
sixteen in all. 

Articles of faith were adopted, with a solemn covenant that the 
members would walk and work together in the fellowship of the 
Gospel. The former are full and explicit in statement, and contain an 
admirable summary of the theological doctrines of the puritan fathers 
and of the Presbyterians. This preliminary meeting was held in the 
little log school-house, before mentioned, on Saturday, J uly 18, +8688; 
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eighteen days after the organization of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago. 

On the next day, and a most beautiful day it was, the best of all 
days to christian hearts, the Holy Sabbath—came together to the now 
historic school-house, the people from all the settlements in all the 
region round about. Their hearts were hungry for the bread of life 
and for christian fellowship. But the school-house could not hold the 
multitude. The meeting on this day, therefore, was held a few rods 
away, beneath the grateful shade of the oak and hickory trees. 

And what a meeting was that held in God’s own Temple on that 
never to be forgotten Holy Day of rest and of sweet Christian com- 
munion! The memorable scenes and events of that day, are fitted to 
inspire the readiest pencil of the rarest genius! 

The attentive and reverent manner of the people, clad in the 
simple dress of those early days, their mingled voices of praise bearing 
the incense of grateful hearts to heaven, the Ministers of the Lord 
Jesus, as they quitely move about among them in their holy ministra- 
tions, offering to them the bread and wine of Gospel Sacrament, the 
grand trees with their beautiful adornments of richest gieen, the 
shimmering waters of the river, half hidden by the tall grass, glimpses 
of the distant prairie seen through the openings of the forest, and near 
by a group of Indians who look on with wondering gaze, watching in 
silence the worship of their white brothers—all these things combined, 
make such a picture as no walled temple reared by the art of man can 
possibly represent! Fittest place, on such a day, for such a company 
to worship God! 

After the sermon, preached by the Rev. Calvin W. Babbitt, Isaac 
Clark (brother of Rev. N. C. Clark), Pomroy Goodrich, and Lester 
Peet, all Green Mountain men, were elected and ordained ruling elders; 
Sarah and Eunice Peet, sisters of Lester, were received as members, 
with Prudence Smith from Plainfield. 

In the afternoon, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered. Rev. Isaac Scarrett assisted the ministers above named in 
the services of that memorable day. Thus fifty years ago, on July 14, 
1838, was born the First Presbyterian Church of Du Page, the second 
church of any religious denomination organized within the territory of 
old Cook County. 

The young church soon organized for Christian work. Prayer 
meetings were established, tracts distributed, new workers were enlisted 
in the little Sunday School established over a year before and held in 
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the house of Mr. Blodgett, strangers were visited, a monthly concert 
of prayer for the conversion of the world was appointed, and temper- 
ance was advocated and promoted. The missionary spirit which was 
then beginning to stir up the eastern churches, and which led Samuel 
J. Mills to explore Southern Dlinois in 1814, and, seeking out its great 
destitution of bibles and of ministers, to report to the churches in New 
York and in New England, seems to have imbued the hearts of the 
members of this pioneer church. With the very beginning of its exist- 
ence it commenced to pray and labor for the spread of the gospel. It 
was this spirit which led Elder Isaac Clark, a few years later, to urge 
the removal of this church from the neighborhood to Naperville. This 
place in early days was notorious for its wickedness. Intemperance, 
profanity, Sabbath-breaking and infidelity abounded in it. And Mr. 
Clark wanted the church to go to that dark place and there let its 
light shine! Perhaps he shared the fears of the Rey. Dr. Bushnell, 
who, in a sermon preached before the annual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society, declared that the great danger to the new 
settlements of the West was not infidelity nor Romanism, but barbar- 
ism; and Brother Clark desired to save the people of Naperville from 
the calamity of becoming barbarians! 

There were restless as well as pious spirits in the young church; 
and soon it began to wrestle with the question of church government, 
and before the first year of its life was ended the church adopted the 
Congregational form of government, and made its ruling elders its 
deacons. But the Rev. N. C. Clark still began his minutes of the 
meetings with the “Church and the Session met;” and when the 
Presbytery of Ottawa held its first meeting, in the young village of 
that name, in November of 1834, he was present, and became a mem- 
ber of it. He went to that meeting on horseback with Rev. Jeremiah 
Porter, who also joined the Presbytery. Rev. Mr. Porter relates the 
following incident which occurred on their way: spying a wolf on 
the prairie, they gave chase, overtook it, and Rev. Mr. Clark so fright- 
ened the poor wolf by his terrible screams that it laid down upon its 


_ back in helpless terror, and the Rev. Nimrod beat it to death with his 


riding whip! 

Rey. Jeremiah Porter was chosen a Commissioner to the General 
Assembly at Pittsburgh for the next year. Whether that exploit of 
Brother Clark, in killing the wolf, helped the election of his com- 
panion is not recorded, but Mr. Clark's name appears for several years 
as a member of the Presbytery of Ottawa. And years after, when the 
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church called the Rey. Jonathan G. Porter to be their pastor, they 
asked the Ottawa Presbytery to install him; and when he resigned, 
they united with him in a request to the same body to dissolve the 
pastoral relation between them. Some years before, the church joined 
the Fox River Union. The ministers of this body were on terms of 
hearty fellowship and sympathy with their ministerial brethren of the 
Presbytery. 

And ministers, in those early days, often passed from one of these 
denominations to the other in their change of fields of labor. But it 
stands as a fact, in the early history of this State, that the leading 
Congregational ministers of the East advised, in those early times, the 
organization of the new churches in Ilinois as Presbyterian in their 
form of government; and further advised missionaries coming West to 
join Presbytery, as many of them did. The reason for giving such 
counsel, I suppose to be, that the good fathers of New England well 
knew that our theology is scriptural and sound, and that our church 
polity is both scriptural and eminently practical, as the Puritans of 
Boston in former days had proved by experiment. Besides, Presby- 
terianism is a better fence against Unitarianism than Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The Rey. N. C. Clark had the principal care of the church for 
three years after its formation, but did not always personally supply its 
pulpit. His duties as missionary called him often away, when others 
ministered to it. After along life of great usefulness he was translated 
to the heavenly rest, Dec. 3d, 1872, aged 71 years. At the time of 
his death he resided at Elgin. He is remembered with great respect 
and affection by many who, in the days that are past, have enjoyed 
his, ministrations. Rey. Jonathan G. Porter first appears in this 
neighborhood, coming from Hadley, as one of the preachers at the 
meeting of the big tent, held at Naperville in the summer of 1887. 

For eleven years the congregation had no house of worship. 
Meetings were held in school-houses, in the groves, in private dwellings, 
and, after the church was removed to Naperville, in the Court House 
a part of the time. And during these years, religious meetings were 
sustained only by the zealous and self-denying efforts of a few resolute 
and faithful men and women. Foremost among these stands the 
name of Elder Isaac Clark. In every church enterprise he took an 
active and leading part. He did not shrink from any duty. He was 
the prime mover in effecting the change of the government of the 
church from Presbyterian to Congregational, and in securing its 
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removal from Fountaindale to Naperville. His hasty temper was held 
in control by Christian principle, and he was respected by all as a man 
of sound judgment; while his brethren loved and honored him for his 
deep piety and solid worth.” Years have passed away since he entered 
upon his eternal reward. The tent-meeting bore fruit; and on July 
28th, 1887, Rev. J. G. Porter, at a preparatory meeting held in the 
Du Page school-house, received several new members into the church; 
and, on the following Sabbath, in the barn of Samuel Goodrich, he 
preached and administered the Lord’s Supper. In August of this year 
he became the first settled pastor of the church, and served it until he 
removed to Lockport, July 28d, 1840. 

The Rey. John H. Prentiss, a Presbyterian minister and a mem- 
ber of Ottawa Presbytery, succeeded Mr. Porter, and continued with 
the church until Sept. 1, 1843. 

The beginning of 1844 was destined to mark a new departure. 
Meanwhile the population of this neighborhood had largely increased. 
The christian people residing in the vicinity of the now historic school- 
house believed that the time had come when stated religious meetings 
should be established on the old site, so as better to accommodate the 
population of DuPage and Wheatland. Accordingly, in the new 
school-house, standing a few rods east of the old one, the First Presby- 
terian Church of Du Page was reorganized March 9th, 1844, by Revs. 
Orange Lyman and Romulus Barnes. The names of those present as 
the first members of this reorganization are Samuel Goodrich and 
wife, Robert Strong and wife, Frances E. Towner, Lyman Meacham, 
Reuben W. Smith, Sybil Broughton, Mary Broughton and Robert 
Freeman and wife. 

Samuel Goodrich, Robert Strong and Robert Freeman were 
elected and installed ruling elders on the next day, when several were 
added to the membership and the communion was celebrated. 
Robert Strong was chosen clerk of the session, and has served in this 
office up to the present time. On the 28th of May following he repre- 
sented the session in the meeting of the Presbytery of Ottawa, held at 
Joliet, when the church was enrolled as a member of that body. 

Its total membership since its reorganization, in 1844, is 288. Of 
this number 117 have been dismissed to unite with other churches; 36- 
have died; 6 have been suspended from its fellowship, and the present 
number is 80. In the summer of 1844 Rev. Jonathan G. Porter 
became the pastor of this congregation. Soon the Divine blessings 
began to attend his ministry. All during the year 1845 there were 
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conversions in the congregation and there were frequent additions to 
the church. 

On Oct. 12, 1847, the Presbytery of Chicago having been estab- 
lished by the Synod of Peoria, held its fitst meeting in the Du Page 
school-house, which now was the stated place of the meetings of this 
congregation. Of the ministers attending that meeting only Rev. 
Flavel Bascom and Rev. Robert W. Patterson, D.D., survive. The 
same Presbytery held its annual meeting in the same place on April 
23, 1851. Greatly to the sorrow of the people, Rev. Mr. Porter, in 
1850, accepted a call from the church at Wilmington, and removed to 
that place. Rev. William R. Downs was for two years his successor. 

Meanwhile many changes were taking place. People were coming 
and going. About this time and a little before it, several new families 
came into Wheatland who had the good quality of staying. No doubt, 
our good friends, the Clows and Pattersons were mindful of the old 
proverb about the rolling stone when they set their stakes in the fat 
soil of the town of Whealand. 

Mr. Mungo Patterson came into this church, January 11, 1845; 
his brother Daniel in Marclz, 1851, and others from that town at a 
later date. 

Meantime, the congregation erected their new house of worship, 
called Rey. Charles L. Bartlett to be their pastor, who accepted, began 
his labors in Sept., 1851, and on Feb. 24, 1858, was installed, and on 
the same day the new sanctuary was dedicated to the worship of the 
christian’s God. The ministers who conducted the services on that 
very interesting occasion, including the Rev. Mr. Bartlett, have all 
gone to worship the Lamb of God in the Temple of Heaven. Their names 
are Revs. Harvey Curtis, Hope Brown, Lewis H. Loss and Jonathan 
G. Porter. Rev. Mr. Bartlett closed his labors with this parish in 
April, 1857. During his pastorate and some time after, there were 
troubles in this Israel. Discipline was enforced but did not altogether 
roll away the stones of stumbling. Faithful souls moumed. Others 
forgot their solemn covenant with God and His people. Meetings 
were thinly attended at times, the church was weakened by removals, 
and was without a stated minister until Rev. Mr. Porter returned. 
The fires of great political excitement were kindling. Already in the 
distance were heard the mutterings of that awful storm which burst 
upon the nation i in the war of the rebellion. The story of this mighty 
struggle of the nation to save its Ilfe, and the part which Du Page and 
Wheatland took in it, are familiar to all. So, too, is the noble work 
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wrought by the loyal women of this neighborhood for their husbands 
and sons who went to the front. During the period now under review 
the pulpit was supplied by different brethren, among whom Rev. Mr. 
Mclafferty and Rey. Mr. Freeman are mentioned. 

Rey. Mr. Porter moved his family back from Wilmington to his 
farm late in the autumn of 1859. During the next three years or 
more, he preached at Barber's Corners, at Flag Creek, and at Lisle, 
as he found an open door, In 1864.he resumed his labors here. His 
last settled pastdrate dates from January Ist, 1865. But all during 
the war he was in this Vicinity, and ministered to the sick and buried 
the dead. And special mention is made, by those who heard them, of 
the prayers which, on different occasions, he offered in behalf of 
parents and wives who had sons and husbands in the army. During 
that baptism of blood, what was true of the church generally was true 
of this,—there were few if any additions to its members. But the war 
over, the blessed presence of the Holy Spirit began to be manifested. 
Beginning with 1867, believers were added to it at nearly every com- 
munion for two years. 

On October 25th, 1868, Isaac Norton Eaton and Daniel Patterson 
were chosen and installed ruling elders. Samuel Goodrich emigrated 
to Minnesota years ago, and has been called to the heavenly home. 
Robert Freeman removed some time since to Naperville. My, Ander. 
son, who was installed in this office during the pastorate of Mr. 
Bartlett, also removed, going to Michigan. Brother Eaton was trans- 
lated to the heavenly rest in April last.. He is remembered with 
respect and affection by his brethren for his consistent example, and 
for his sweet Christian spirit. The senior elder of this church, and 
one of its original members, is, with his wife, with us to-day; and the 
record should here be made that, under the hand of Divine Providence, 
this church is indebted to him for the continuance of its organic life, 
and for its membership in the family of Presbyterian churches to-day. 
Long may he be spared to give to it still his wise counsels and prayers! 

Sometime in 1851 a proposition was made that a new Congrega- 
tional church at Barber's Corners be united with this, and that the 
united church join the Fox River Union. The first part of this pro- 
position was carried out, and a vote was taken to join the Fox River 
Union; but, after passing through a stormy sea of difficulties, the 
church continued on her course as a member of the Presbytery, and 
holds an honored place in the history of the Presbytery of Chicago. ° 
She has always welcomed to her fellowship all who love our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. She has seen the other church organizations in the 
Township of DuPage—the Baptist, the Congregational and the Meth- 
odist—scatter and die, and she ascribes to Sovereign grace alone her 
survival as the fittest of them all to live. 

On Dee. 1st, 1868, Rev. Mr. Porter was once more installed the 
pastor of this church. The Revs. H. D. Jenkins, D. S. Johnson, J. 
H. Trowbridge, and John W. Cunningham conducted the services on 
that interesting occasion. The next year came the union of the old 
and new school branches of the Presbyterian Church, and all their 
congregations were invited to undertake some good work which should 
stand as a memorial of that event. 

This house was then too small to accommodate the congregation, 
and a parsonage was greatly needed. In 1870 the people took hold of 
the matter. This house of worship was enlarged, by building on the 
front portion of it, with the steeple; and several acres of ground were 
purchased, on which, in the year 1880, the parsonage was erected. 

In 18738 and 1874, special meetings were held in the Grove, near 
to the river, and in the church. Major Whittle, J. W. Dean, and D. 
L. Moody, and others, assisted the pastor in carrying them forward. 
During their continuance, the Holy Spirit touched many hearts. 
Several persons were led to rejoice in the Lord as their Savior. As 
often happens, Satan tried hard to mar this good work, finding some 
things among the Lord’s people on which he laid hold. But God 
humbled His children, opened their eyes, and the enemy was not per- 
mitted to triumph. Many-were added to the flock, and the blessing 
which came with those precious meetings,—the sweet Christian fellow- 
ship, the lively faith shown, the spirit of consecration, and the en- 
larged views of christian life given to many,—will long be remembered 
by this church. During these years, many came into its fellowship. 
Many, also, removed to other parts of the entire West. Death, too, 
was busy, and some of. the saints were gathered into the eternal rest. 
You will recall the names of Mr. George, Mrs. White, and others, in 
this connection. 

Rev. Mr. Porter had now reached the full age allotted to man. 
He was worn down by the trials and toils of a long and laborious life, 
having served this church altogether about 26 years. He had labored 
with other congregations not far away 16 years besides, making in all 
42 years of service in the ministry within the bounds of Chicago Pres- 
bytery. He helped to organize the church at Wilmington, at Joliet, 
and that now located at Manteno. In all these years, his services had 
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been widely sought in special meetings, and to officiate at weddings 
and at funerals. 

As a public speaker, he had the rare quality of so impressing those 
who heard him once, that they desired to hear him again. In the 
pulpit his manner was easy, dignified, impressive and marked with 
profound earnestness. He was a man of strong and active sympathies, 
which found a ready expression for his hearers, while in return he had 
the tact to draw their sympathies to his theme. His command of | 
language was remarkably copious and adapted to his subject on all’ 
occasions. His sermons were largely expository in their character, 
the substance of their ideas with the illustrations thereof being drawn 
from the holy book. They were instructive and afforded a great 
variety, so that his congregation, never grew weary or went away 
hungry. He had a fine art of putting familiar truths in a winning and 
attractive dress, so that the old appeared in a new light. Unto him, 
under the blessing of God, is this church very largely indebted for its 
growth and usefulness in these years now under review. He resigned 
his pastoral charge at the close of 1878. He tried to preach on else- 
where, but his strength was gone. His work was done. His family 
had nearly all passed over the river before him. With his last 
years came sore trials, great sorrows and black clouds. He removed 
to the home of an honored son, Rey. William C. Porter, at Fort Scott, 
Kansas. But his stay there was short, when he was called to his 
reward and rest, Feb. 14, 1888, aged seventy-three years and nine 
months. He is remembered with great respect and affection by all 
who sat under his ministry. 

Rev. Thomas Burnett began his labors. here in 4380. He was 
installed pastor of the congregation Oct. 23, 1881, the services on the 
occasion being performed by Revs. David Clark and Edwin R. Davis, 
committee of Presbytery. Already has his ministry among you been 
attended with tokens of divine favor. With pastor and people happily 
united, with this beautiful house of worship and the neat parsonage 
beside it, free from debt, located, as they are, in the midst of these 
populous townships'of Du Page and Wheatland, in which a great har- 
vest of souls waits to be gathered into the fold of the Good Shepherd, 
and with the smile of heaven resting on this church, how bright and 
encouraging are her prospects as now she enters upon the second fifty 
years of her history! May these coming years, in every good word 
and work, far exceed those years which have now joined the eternity 
of the past! 5 
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Our brief half-century review suggests some very impressive and 
_ instructive contrasts in the history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
State of Illinois. On July 15, 1883, the present territory of the Pres- 
bytery of Chicago contained two young Presbyterian Churches and two 
ministers with forty-five church members, and these were the only 
organized churches then in her territory. 

On April 1st, 1888, this Presbytery numbers 51 churches, 78 
ministers, 10,224 church members, 12,989 members in her Sunday 
schools, and with church property worth $1,000,000. Last year her 
51 churches gave for church purposes $410,438, and for the cause of 
missions $58,069. 

In May, 1833, the entire synod of Illinois, covering then, as now, 
the whole State, numbered 8 Presbyteries, 41 churches, 30 ministers, 
with 1,263 members, who that year gave for missions $533. 

In May, 1882, the Synod of Llinois numbers 11 Presbyteries, 401 
ministers, 478 churches, with 42,963 members, and 48,440 members 
in her Sunday schools. Her congregations gave that year for missions 
$85,829, and for church work, all told, $652,181. 

In May, 1833, the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
both North and South, numbered 111 Presbyteries, 1855 ministers, 
and 2,500 churches, with 233,580 members, who that year raised for 
missions $74,420. 

In May, 1882, the General Assembly of our Church—not includ- 
ing those churches which seceeded in the Rebellion—reported 180 
Presbyteries, 5,143 ministers, 5,744 churches, with 592,128 communi- 
cants, 654,051 members in her Sunday schools, $1,024,373 given that 
year for missions, and for her church work, all told, $9,250,397! 

And ours is only one of the branches of the Christian Church in 
this great State of Illinois, and in this grand country we proudly call 
our own! 

As we stand on the lofty eminence of to-day, and look over the 
past fifty years, the human mind is bewildered and lost in amazement 
at the immense progress which has been made during this period in 
every department of human effort. What strides the Christian Church 
has taken in planting missions, in printing and circulating bibles, in 
the use of the printing press, in the Sunday school work, in founding 
schools and colleges! How the nations have grown in knowledge, in 
benevolence, in art, in commerce, in feelings of a common brother- 
hood, and in civil liberty! There has been more accomplished during 
this last‘half century, for the social, intellectual and moral welfare o 
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the human race, than in ages before. And look whichever way we 
will, backward or forward, we must see that, 
“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 
Hark! the waking up of nations, 
Gog and Magog to the fray; 
Hark! what soundeth? is creation 
Groaning for its latter day?” 
These fifty years of wonderful things in human history! How 
vivid is the impression they make on our minds! 
How faithful and tender the care of the Lord for this church in all 
these years! When it was shepherdless and a scattered flock, God 
was its keeper. When its love grew cold, and the Master's service 
was felt to be a heavy burden, when the world and the flesh were steal- 
ing affection and robbing God of His own, yet His love has not grown 
cold, His arm has never grown weary in helping! Again, during these 
fifty years, in the life of this church, what immense results have fol- 
lowed from little beginnings! God has made His little church in 
Northern Illinois a great company, and mighty moral power in this 
commonwealth! Surely a great lesson of this day is, that no child of 
the Lord should despise the day of small things. The mission church 
of a score of members to-day shall grow in a few years to be a mother 
of churches, of schools, of missionaries, of men and women great in 
their goodness and power for righteousness! We see the immeasurable 
importance of seed sowing, and the value to human society of the 
sower—of the missionary who puts in organic form the mighty spiritual 
forces of a single church or school. Look at the developments wrought 
during the past half century by his first labors in this part of our 
State, and who can measure the good done by one Jeremiah Porter? 
But this brief review of the days that are past impresses our minds 
- most profoundly with the vanity of man. Our fathers, where are they? 
and the prophets, do they live forever? Where are Fulton and Morse, 
who have given the world steam and electricity as obedient and useful 
servants? Where are the Calhouns, Websters, Clays and Bentons of 
the Senate? Where are Bryant, Lonfellow and Emmerson?” Where 
are the Agassiz's, the Darwins and Drapers of modern science? Where 
are Chalmers and Hodges, in Theology, Albert Barnes and his 
accusers, Beman and Breckenridge, leaders of new school and old 
school? All numbered with the dead! The Bonapartes of power are 
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in the grave! God's institutions, the family, the state and the church 
live on and on to the end of the world! But human life is vanity— 
and down these fifty years come, with increasing emphasis each flying 
year, the voice of heaven to each soul, ‘‘ prepare to meet thy God!” 

Of the original members of this church, Robert Strong and wife, 
‘Lucetta Barber Hines and Eunice Peet Naramore still survive. Mr. 
Strong and wife are with us to-day, as are the beloved father of our Is- 
rael, Rev. Jeremiah Porter and his esteemed companion in all these 
wonderful years. We congratulate them and rejoice with them that 
our Lord has spared them to see so much of the good fruit of their 
sowing, fifty years ago, as they are now permitted to behold. Only 
the words of sacred scripture, ‘‘ What hath God wrought,” are com- 
petent to give voice to their emotions to-day! And unto Him be all 
the praise, the honor, the glory and the dominion forever! 

Turning now away from the past and looking towards the future, 
I congratulate the pastor and people of this congregation and these 
Christian brethren of other churches present to-day, on what the eye 
of faith beholds for you all! Here in our own State, in all these har- 
vest fields, are more souls than everbefore to gather into the churches of 
Christ, here are grander opportunities for the progress of missions and 
for the building up of the kingdom of our Lord than were afforded in 
the days that are past. Moreover, God, in his providence, has placed 
in the hands of the present generation larger means and more abun- 
dant facilities than were given to our fathers, with which to carry 
forward the grand causes of education and missions. 

Ethiopia stretches out her hands to God, and the broad continent 
of Africa, on every side, is open to the missionary. China and Japan 
no longer close their doors to commercial intercourse with other 
nations, while their sons and daughters are asking for the bible and 
the blessings o: a Christian civilization. The power of Mahomet is 
weakening before the influence of the cross, and the Sun of Righteous- 
ness reflects its blessed light on all the nations of the globe and upon 
all the islands of the seas. These fifty years under review have 
changed this great State of Illinois, and those west of her, in our 
natio territory, from the abodes of savage races, and planted their 
prairies with the happy homes of a Christian people, and dotted them 


‘with schools and with the spires of Christian temples. What our 


nation has wrought, in these years, to open and utilize the treasurés 
of her mountains and prairies, to belt the continent with lines of rail- 


‘ways and telegraphs, to subdue the vast and howling wilderness and 
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to make it bud and blossom with all the fruits and flowers of the 
world, is the great marvel of modern history! 

When we think of the records of these years, the grandest for 
| their achievements in all directions of human enterprise, which have 
marked the history of all the centuries of our race, we thank God that 
He has set our days of life in the midst of these wonderful years— 
most wonderful for the rapid unfolding of His mighty and beneficent 
| plans concerning our race! Let us realize, my brethren, in some 
proper measure, the magnitude of our opportunities and of our respons- 
ibilities. So shall we hasten the coming of our King; for 
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: “Josus shall reign where’er the sun 

| ' Does his successive journeys run; 

] His kingdom stretch from shore to shore.” 


| Even so come and reign, Lord Jesus!—Amen. 
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THE 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES 


OF THE 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


or 


DU PAGE, ILLINOIS. 


These services were held on Sunday, July 15, 1888, in their neat 
and commodious church edifice, which, with its cozy parsonage, marks 
and adorns the center of this prairie parish. The interior of the build- 
ing, recently renovated throughout and decorated with beautiful flowers, 
garlands and appropriate devices, was in excellent keeping with this 
golden day. Outside, all nature was in repose, radiant with the richest 
foliage and blossoms of the season, while the soft sunbeams stole 
between the shutters into pulpit and pews. 

At the hour appointed for the morning service, the sanctuary, 
which seats about three hundred people, was well filled by an audience 
gathered from the parish proper, with representatives from several of 
the surrounding towns. Four clergymen are present prepared to 
engage in these Anniversary Exercises; Rev. E. R. Davis, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Chicago; Rev. J. C. Meyers, minister of the 
Naperville Congregational Church; Rey. Thomas Burnett, the present 
pastor, and Rev. Jeremiah Porter, the organizer of this church. 

By special invitation, Rev. Mr. Davis delivered the Historical 
Discourse, who, by his long relation to this Presbytery, and by his 
familiarity with Du Page parish, was chosen to perform this service. 
The sermon commanded the unwearied attention of the audience from 
the opening to the closing words. It was followed by the ordination 
and installation of Mr. Robert Patterson as ruling elder. The pastor 
propounded the usual questions, the ordaining prayer was offered by 
Rey. Mr. Davis, while the four ministers present joined in laying on 
of hands, and Father Porter, who assisted in ordaining elders in this 
church fifty years ago, gave a touching address to the newly ordained 
elder and to the people. This impressive and interesting scene termin- 
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ated the proceedings of the morning, and the congregation was dis- 
missed, the friends from a distance being entertained by those residing 
near the church, in order to enable the former to attend the services of 
the afternoon. 

At half past two o'clock in the afternoon the people returned to 
the sanctuary, refreshed by the abundance of good things provided, and 
by the pleasure afforded by social Christian intercourse. They were 
thus prepared to enjoy the remaining exercises. The first speaker was 
Mr. Robert Patterson, Superintendent of the Sabbath school, who read 
an excellent paper on “Our Sunday School.” His address brought out 
the fact that this Sunday school was organized fifty-two years ago by 
Mr. Robert Strong, in the residence of Mr. Israel P. Blodgett, now 
owned. by Mr. Abner Royce. Mr. Strong was also the earnest and 
indefatigable Superintendent of this school for the long period of 
thirty-five years. At the close of Mr. Patterson’s address he turned to 
the venerable father of this school, who sat in the body of the church, 
and in a neat and tender address presented to him, in behalf of all the 
members of the school, a beautiful book-case and dictionary-holder, 
together with a few volumes of standard books, as a “testimonial of 
love and respect.” 

Mr. Strong was deeply moved by this unexpected present, but was 
able to rise and respond, in a few graceful words, accepting the gift, 
“especially as a tribute of love.” 

Rey. Mr. Burnett, the pastor of the church, was the next speaker, 
whose remarks were mainly directed to the members of the Naperville 
Congregational Church, and who illustrated, by the united but after- 
wards divided kingdoms of Israel and Judah, the intimate relation the 
Naperville and Du Page churches sustain to each other. 

Rey. J. C. Myers, pastor of the Naperville church, responded, in 
admirable spirit and grace of diction; and touched all hearts, as he 
showed a: closer union of these two churches in Christ. 

He was followed, in a brief address, by the venerable Father 


’ Porter, who gave very interesting reminiscences in connection with the 


early settlement of Northern Illinois, especially in relation to the . 
founding of its churches and schools. He referred to attending, in 
1834, the meeting of Ottawa Presbytery, by whom he was chosen a 
commissioner to the General Assembly, and related many striking 
incidents in connection with his labors in Chicago in the days that are 
past. It is needless to add that the people caught up every word that 
fell from the lips of this beloved father in Israel, mindful that, in the 
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ordinary course of human life, they would neither see his face nor hear 
his voice again on earth. 

Rey. Mr. Davis, in a few remarks, sought to impress the minds of 
the members of the church with a becoming sense of the grand oppor- 
tunities now opening before them and of the responsibilities that attend 
them at the opening of another half century. 

Mr. J. H. Woodruff, the venerable father of the Presbyterian 
Church at Joliet, and Mr. Chauncy Higgins, an old settler in Du Page, 
connected with the Baptist Church, made short addresses, in which 
they related facts falling under their own observation, in connection 
with church work in early days in this county. 

All through these anniversary exercises Mrs. Jeremiah Porter sat, 
an interested listener and observer, and seemed to enjoy the golden 
harvests springing from that single seed planted by her husband fifty 
years ago. It only remained, therefore, that this saintly mother in 
Israel should appear before the congregation and speak, if she would, 
to complete the glad exercises of the day. With modest grace but 
earnest mein, she rose by her husband's side and began to speak. The 
pathos of her voice touched every heart at once, and her burning words 
of love, entreating the youth, and especially young mothers, to give all 
to Christ and to live only for Christ, swayed the audience as the 
zephyrs did the ripening grain on the prairies without. The day was 
now far spent and every heart was full, so the pastor, with a short ex- 
hortation to his own people to consecrate themselves anew to the service 
of God, announced the 28d Psalm, and brought these memorable ser- 
vices to a close. The last word was spoken by father Porter in the 
benediction, when the friends bade each other good-bye, and dispersed 
in every direction to their respective homes. 

The whole service was enlivened by hearty congregational singing 
of old familiar hymns, led by the choir, with Miss Ella Boardman pre- 
siding at the organ. It is worthy of note, also, that a beautiful cross 
of sea moss, in various colors, adorned a panel back of the pulpit, 
made and presented for this occasion by one of the original members 
of the congregation, Mrs. Robert Strong, who was present. 

Thus closed one of the most memorable days in the history of 
Du Page Parish, while their jubilee year has been ushered in with the 
favorable omens of a peaceful and united people, freedom from debt, 


- yoom to work and a mind to work, and with undoubted tokens of God's 


presence in the congregation. 
T. B. 
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